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INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 

The Biennial Survey of Education presents the statistics vof prac- 
tically all the important school systems in the United States for 
1917 - 18 . The various chapters' in the volume have been previously 
printed as bulletins, as indicated below: 

Statistical Survey of Education, Bulletin No. 31, 1920. 

Statistics of State School Systems, Bulletin No. 11, 1920. . 
a Statfetics of City School Systems, Bulletin No. 24, 1920. 

'Statistics of Universities, Colleges, and Professional Schools, Bulletin No. 34, 1920. 

’■ Statistics of Normal Schools, Bulletin No. 81, 1919. 

Nurse Trai nin g Schools, Bulletin No. 73, 1919. 

* Summer Schools, Bulletin No. 31, 1919. 

Statistics of Public High Schools, Bulletin No. 19, 1920. 

Statistics of Private High Schools, Bulletin No. 3, 1920. * 

Private Commercial and Business Schools, Bulletin No. 47, 1919. 

Industrial Schools for Delinquents, Bulletin No. 52, 1919. < 

Schools for the Deaf, Bulletin No. 79, 1919. 

Schools for the Blind, Bulletin No. 78, 1919. 

Schools and Classes for Feeble-Minded and Subnormal Children, Bulletin No. 70, 
1919. 

' This plan of printing the different chapters in the repott as separate 
bulletins permits a wider circulation of the statistics. By this 
arrangement it becomes unnecessary to sendjthe whole volume to 
those desiring- only the statistics of a giv<*p class of schools or in- 
stitutions. Several thousand copies of the volume, however, have 
been priri^d for tbo purpose of supplying libraries, colleges, univer- 
sities, et(£, with a complete report more or less comparable to that 
issued in preceding years. „ 

This chapter includes a general summary of the statistics, showing 
the enrollment in public and private schools and institutions of 
various types, the estimated cost of maintaining these schools for 
1917-18, the distribution of teachers among these schools and the 
estimated length of time the average person attends school during 
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his life. In addition to these general statistics, this chapter contains 
certain information which h&d to be culled from ot^er chapters in the 
report and assembled into a unified whole. Thus tfye statistics of 
rural schools have been secured by subtracting from the chapter on 
State school systems the corresponding amounts in the chapter on 
city school systems, and securing from the»e results certain relation- 
ships. To secure complete statistics for ^kindergartens, it has been 
necessary to bring together corresponding data from reports of hinder- 
gardens maintained by cities, by villages, and by private organizations. 
Further, the enrollments in elementary, secondary, and higher in- 
stitutions of all types have been w&embled to show vho total school 
enrollment in each State and in' the Nation. This chapter serves, 
therefore, the double purpose/of summarizing and assembling such 
data as could not well be dorjf'in any other single chapter of the report. 

f chool and college enrollment in 1918 . 

\ 



PnbUc. 


Kindergarten* * ^ / 433. 377 

Elementarytnnmary and gramrear) j rt, 486,31ft 

Secondary. <nfgh school* and academies) ■ * — — 

Elementary and secondary (including kindergartens); * 

.^'CTty schools 


.. J 1 , 406,473 


8,06,601 

Rural schools |i 258, 567 

twdmy (pi a im ata ey departme nts of h ig her iastltuttoas) i 10, IW 

Universities and colleges | m agt 

Professional schools 9 771 

Normal schools: j 

State schools j im \>n 

City and count y schools ft, 


94,500 

178,0*8 

38,852 

} 8,500 


Total for the above 21 , 105, MO 


City evenlng.schools * &k& it} 

Business schools: I ' 

Day schools j 

• Night schools 

Reform schools ”|* * si ‘9*7 

Schools for the deaf: 

J State schools 1 

Cfty school* •. 1.1 i 

Bchoofe tor the blind | 

Schools tor the feeble-minded: j 

State schools j 

^ City ichooli^ .Vj* I 

Bcfeoots In Alaska supported by the Uovvnmeut I 

Other putt* scheeto re Almira 


19, m \ 
‘ i 
5,749 


16,535 

18,133 

38,821 

3,635 

3,337 


Vrtalfar rpeetalsehoohi 7W,JI7 


Total tor afl schools i n YTitHed Stater * 1 31,912,8*7 


Private. 


46,614 

1 , 497,044 

158,746 


1,923,472 


183,614 

106,965 


644 


617 


390,940 


2,314,312 


TotaL 


479,989 
tft, M3, 062 
2,084,218 


44,660 
38), 106 
48,653 

13B.074 


* 23,029,062 


585,413 

389,579 

51,937 

12,814 

5,749 

17,152 
98, 521 
3,636 
3,337 


999,137 


* 34,077,129 


1 No4 included in total became of duplication fca other i tains. 

ta dgpheated n aadreoftlM, co O etee, and arn dis alooaT schoo ls . 

* Dees not lachul* 11.825 inmates ant in school classes. 

4 not iMtoto amjti flail eoos stfasoto, such as art, magic , et> •., than which no data ware collected. 
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Table 2 . — School enrollment and ctlimated colt in 1918- , 


Classification. 


Public elementary schools (including kindergartens). . . 

Public high schools 

Private elementary schools ( including kindergarten-) . 

lYivatehigh schools 

Elemcntars* * and secondary schools. 1 * 

City schools 

RuraUchools 

1) Diversities and colleges - 1 

.Public 

Private ^ 

Normal schools: 

State 

city and county 

Private 

Commercial and business school.- 

Reform schools 

Schools for the deaf: 

State 

City 

Prt\ ate 

Schools for the blind . 

Schools for the feeble-minded: 

State 

City ■. 

Private 

flovcniment Indian schools 

Schools in Alaska supported by ibe < invemraent 

Other public schools m Alaska 


Total. 


Enroll- 
1 menl. 

I 

Estimated 
: per capita 
cost. 

Estimated 
total oost 
(Including 
outlays). 

....! 18,919,695 

131.68 

*509,383,393 

....: 1,925,473 

«t84.59 

162,875, 761 

,.,j 1,503,656 

▼ 36.57 

54,988,700 

158,74 5 

214.34 

34,025,276 

... .! H,586,(mi 

47.76 . 

410,142.715 

1 2 258, 567 

28.85 j 

j 353,679,239 

129,096 

5U5. 95 

65,315,884 

246, 263 

291.31 

71,739, 531 

120,157 

145. 39 

17,469,349 

8,34# 

169.97 

1,418,935 

.... i 9, 569 

? 159.52 

1,526,405 

. 289,579 

84.85 

24,571,785 

,...i 1 51,937 

j 326.00 

10,157,592 

....! 12,170 

399.00 

4,855,822 


195.00 

>483,990 

644 

. 461.84 

297,425 

5,749 

j 510.03 

2,932,183 

; 16,535 

: ^ 258.00 

4,266,030 

' 1 18, 1 A3 

i («) 


617 

489.00 

301,713 

2S.521 , 

' 116.69 

3,328,115 

i 3,635 

, 57.22 

.208,000 

3,337 

| 

| 81.78 

272,906 

j 23,433,726 

45. 23 

| 1,059,934,803 


> Not Included in total because duplicated in other items. 

» Includes collegia)?, preparatory, and professional departments. 

* ( >f this immlKT 31,l.vt is the average enrollment. 

« Data reported was Dot sufficient for reliable estimate. 
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Table 4 .—GtifU and bequests to education, 191t-19l8. 


Institutions. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 ' 1918* 

Universities and colleges 

Schools of theology 

Schools of law t . . . . 

Schools of medicine 

I’uhlic norraaLschools 

I'rivate normal schools. 

Private high schools 

Total 

*24,783,090 
1,680, 764 
426, 867 
1,296,288 
479, 624 
133, 472 
l r 262, 213 

<24,661,958 

2,336,510 

189,453 

1,208,096 

413,580 

199,899 

657,383 

*26.670,017 
1, 56K, 281 
203,067 
1,496,773 
607,431 
116,283 
706.546 

<20,310, 124 
1,467,05" 
90,576 
2,661,076 
449,992 
168, 479 
875, 944 

*30,196,006 

2,257,359 

128,588 

2,253,598 

758,998 

143,012 

1,357,719 

J«77 ( 450,945 

40,548 
616} 81li 
1,748,258 

30,061,310 

| 29,651,879 

31, 357,398 

26,023,24$ 

37,095,280 

29,856,568 


Table 5, — Gifts and bequests to education from 1871 to 1918 . 


3, 103, 289 
5, 249, 81 Oj 
5,518,50 
7,440, 

fa 


1871 % $8,593,740 

1872 10,072,540 

1873 11, £25, 977 

ft 4 ‘ 6,053,804 

*75 4,126,562 

4,091,845 

1^7.. 3,015,256 



1879 

1880 

1881 

1883 7,141,3 

1884 ’ 11,270,286 

;* 9, '314, 081 

1886 5,976,168 

1887..* 7,512,910 

1888 6,646,368 

$1889 6,942,058 

1890. . . . 777 . 8,011,019 

1891 8,519,233 

1892 8,724,902 

1893 8,207,690 

1894 ^ 10,855,365 

1895 8,240,876 

1896 11,677,048 


.1897 $10,049,141 

1898 10,981,209- 

1899 25,332,792 

1900 „ 15,066,561 

1901 21,158,400 

1902 ^20,348,739 

1903 17,915,075 

17,261,376 

.P 21,827,875 

23,347,070 

28,585,7$0 

19,763,421 

21,192,450 

1910 „ 24,755,663 

1911 27,634,029 

1912 30,061,310 

1913 29,651,879 

1914 31*357,398 

1915 26,023,246 

1916 r 37,095,280 

1918 29,856,568 



Total, excluding 1882 
and 1917 677,393,176 


TOTAL SCHOOL ENROLLMENT: 

Table 1 summarizes the figures which indicate the total enrollment 
in each type of school or institution! The statistics of schools in 
Alaska and of Government Indian schools have been taken from other 
Government reports. All other statistics contained in this summary 
have been derived from the succeeding chapters. These data have 
'been organized to show facts regarding enrqllment in public* and pri- 
vate schools. The statistics of- private elementary qchools have 
been estimated very -largely, but, they are in all probability fairly 
Qependable. The grand total emolliAent in all types of schools £ 
24, 02/, 199' This aggregate includes 21,812,887 persons enrolled in 
public schools and 2,214,312, persons enrolled in. private schools 
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Excluding all special and evening schools, tfte total enrollment in 
kindergarten, elementary, secondary, and higher institutions is 
23,029,002, including 21,105,590 persons registered in public schools 
and 1,923., 4 72 persons enrolled in private schools. The further 
distribution of these aggregates among the different types of schools 
may be ascertained from the table. 

THE COST OF EDUCATION. 

Table 2 contains statistics showing the total rest of education in 
1917-18, the total enrollment in the institutions, and the average or 
per capita cost based on the totSHiumber of persons enrolled in the 
various types of schools. These annual per capita amounts do not 
always represent the same conditions. Thus the per capita expendi- 
tures in public elementary, secondary, and higher institutions usually 
do not include amounts spent for board or lodging, while the corre- 
sponding expenditures in private high schools and academies, in 
schools for the deaf, the blind, and the feeble-minded quite fre- 
quently include these oxtraneous-to-school costs. Caution should 
be used, therefore, in interpreting the per capita cost3 shown in 
Table 2. • 

The total amount spent for education in 1917-18 in the schools 
represented in Table 2 was $1 ,059,934,803. The total enrollment in 
these schools (excluding city evening sdflUjfe) was 23,433,720. The 
average peAc&pita co$t based on the / total number attending school 
is, therefor ej } 645.23. This average, as has just been pointed out, 
needs to be used cautiously, since it often includes the cost of board 

and lodging. 4 * / 

TEACHERS. 

In Table 3 the number of men and women teachers in the various 
types of schools have been assembled. The total number employed 
in 1917-18 was 769,703, including 153,641 men and 610,122 women. 
The men teachers constitute only 23 per cent of the total number. 
It is thus seen that ovdr throe-fourths of all teachers in the United 
States are women. In 1890 the corresponding percentage was almost 
36. From this table it is possible, to ascertain where the loss of men 
teachers has been greatest, but this ^matter has been sufficiently 
discussed in succeeding chapters. . 

GIFTS AND BEQUESTS TO EDUCATION. 

Table 4 :shows the amount of gifts and bequests to education in 
1912, ,1913, 1914, 1915, 1916,; and 1918. As no statistics were col- 
lected from schools in 1916-17, there are no corresponding {lata for 
that year. The total amount received from this sourco in 1918 was 
$29,856,568, which represents a considerable decrease /as compared 
wHhthecoTT5Bpondiiigdatafor 1916. As the war undoubtedly reduced 
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this source of school support in 1918, it is not safe to estimate the 
amount -received. in 1917. 

In Table 5 the amount of gifts and bequests for each year since 
1^70 lias lyen assembled. Omitting the amounts received. in 1882 
and 1917, the total amount accruing to the cause of education from 
this gratuitous support has been $577,393,176. This amount is 
• not. sufficient to maintain the public elementary and secondary 
schools of the Nation for one year. (The total amount required in 
191 X. was $763,678,089.) This amount is equivalent to $32.48 for 
each pupil now enrolled in public elementary and secondary schools 
( JO, S53,")l 6 pupils enrolled in 1918). • 

Taui.k r>. — Data used in securing the average number of days of school attended by each 
person who bfcmne 21 years of oge in 1918 {5.38 years of 200 days facA). 


School year. 

i 

assigned 

ages 

(years). 

Average 
nuinl>er of 1 
dap at ten* 
utxi by 
each nun 11 
enrolled. 

Per cent of 
persons of 
each ago 
attending 
school 
(1910). 

Average 
number of 
days fit ten- 
clod by all 
persons of 
each age. 1 

... | 

1 * | , « 

( •* 

4 

6 

i „w> . '* ;5 and under. 

101.7 

19.5 

19.8 

* * 

ft 

102.1 

52. 1 

583 



7 

105. X 

75.0 

78.9 

!*.,! 

* 8 

10ft. 0 

82.7 

87.7 


9 

10ft. 2 

86.2 

91.5 


10 

107 3 

90.0 

96.6 


11 

109.8 

91. r> 

• 100.1 


12 

112. ft 

89.8 

101.1 

I’ll*) * . . . . * .... . * ♦ . . 

13 

113.0 

88. 8 

100.3 


14 

111. 8 

81.2 

90:8 



IS 

115. ft 

08.3 

79.0 

!;]“ '* ’* 

1ft 

115. ft 

50.6 

59.5 

\,\\ ~ 

17 

1 117.8 

35.3 

41.6 


18 

1212 

22. ft 

27.4 

N * 

1 ^ ....... ........ ... * . . ■ 

19 

120.9 

14.4 

17.4 



20 

120.4 

8. 4 

10.1 

UH 

21 and over. 

119.8 

17.5 

20.9 

Total. 

— x 

i 


1,075.9 


1 



i Column 5 was obtained by multiplying column 3 by column 4 . 

AMOUNT OF SCHOOLING. 

An attempt has been made to ^certain the amount of schooling 
received by the “average” person now completing a school course. 
The data showing the method of arriving at su«h an average are 
given in Table 6. In Tabjp 12 in the chapter on State School Systems 
tlio percentage of children enrolled in school at each age in 1910 is 
shown. These percentages are repeated in column 4 of T able 6 of 
this chapter. It is assumed that all children who are under 6 years 
of age and who are attending school are 5 years of age. There is prac- 
tically no fallacy in the results obtained in this way, although it is 
known that some children attend kindergarten at the age of 4, Since 
tlie age groups of 4 and 6 essentially equal. It is found, therefore, 
that 19.5 per cent of the children 5 years of ago, or an equivalent 
13226 °— 20 — »-2 
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thereof, nr© in school. Similarly for those over 20 years of age, it l 
has been assumed that they are all 21 years of- age. As the age 
groups just abov$ 20 are essentially equal, it does not matter if nil 
such persons are considered 21 years of age. 

This enables one to combine these scattered persons who are attend- 
ing school into workable percentages which for all purposes are 
reliably correct. It is assumed, therefore, tliat the average child 
entered school at the age of 5 in 1002 and attended school moroorless 
irregularly until ho was 21 years of age, in 1918. The average number 
of days attended by all pupils enrolled in school in 1902 was 101.7; v 
in 1003, 102.1 days, etc., as shown in column 3 of the table. Tlio 
“averago” child 5 years of age attending school in 1902 went 101.7 
days. The following year this “average” child went 102.1 clays, etc. 

But it must bo considered that only 19.5 per cent of the children 
5 years of *age attend school and that only 52.1 per cent of tluxe 
0 years of age attend school. Consequently, the “average ” child 
in the population in 1902. received not over 10. S days schooling at the 
»ge of 5 and not over 53.2 days schooling at the age of 6 in 1903. 
Proceeding as shofvn in the last column iic Table 0 it is found that 
this “average” child gets the longest school terra at the age of 12, 
when he attends 101.1 days. During his lifetime he will attend a 
total of 1,075.9 days, or an equivalent of 5.38 years of 200 actual 
school days each. 

At the ago of 5 the complete expectation of life, as shown by the 
United States Life Tables in 1910, as prepared by James W. Glover 
for the Bureau of the Census, is 55.21 years of 355 day's each. Tie 
“averago”. child as shown above attends school after this age only 
1,075.9 days, or an equivalent of 2.95 years of 305 days each. By j 
comparing theso figures it is found that this “avorajk” child attends 
school only ctae-nineteenth of his life, subsequent to his fifth birthday.. 

In other words only 1 day in 19 is spent in scholastic preparation 
for life. 

. One error involved in the computation of oolumn 5 flf Table 6 
needs to be pointed out. The average number of days attended by 
each child enrolled in school as shown in column 3 includes the nura-^ 
ber of days attended by the old$r as well as the younger children. / 
^Possibly the younger children enrolled in school do n< 4 t attend so 
regularly a$ the children coming within the compulsory attendance^ 
age limits. In other words, the “average” child attending school 
at 6 may not attend the average of 101.7 days, while at the age of 
12 he may attend mpre than the average of 112.6 days. As these 
errors are counterbalancing, and as the range of ^ these averages is ! 
narrow, falling between 101.7 at 5 years and 121.2 at 18 years, no 
great vitiating factor can be discerned herein. It is held, therefore, 
that the method is essentially sound, and that the results secured 
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are reliable. The fact that it has been necessary to use percent- 
age of persons attending school in 1010 does not materially operate 
in nullifying conclusions, since the school history of this leverage child 
centers around the year 1910, and since such minor errors as may 
exist arc again compensating. J 

MEN TEACHERS IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 

In cities having a population of 2,500 or over, 25,00.'! pien and 
210.319 women teachers arc employed. In rural schools (schools 
located in the open country and in villages) 80,164 men and 329,196 
. women teachers are employed. From these figures shown in detail 
in Table 9, it is found that 10.4 per cent of the city teachers and 19.7 
per cent of the rural teachers are men.^ brail schools, both city and 
rural, 16.1 per cent of the teachers are ntfen. The percentage of men 
teachers in the rural schools of cadr State is' shown graphically in 
figure 1. Indiana, Arkansas, and/West Virginia lead with relatively 
high percentages of men toachore, while Connecticut, Vermont, Ne-, 
bmska, and Colorado fall at tKe bottom of the list. The scarcity of 
men teachers in the rural schools in pertain States should bo suffi- 
cient to give great concern. Unless more regnu^wative salaries ar^ 
paid in the rural schools^ the exodus of practically all men teachers* 
from these schools soenis imminent. 

THE RURAL AND CITY SCHOOL TERM* 

For the. United States the average length of the school term in 
elementary and secondary schools combined is about 161 da^s. In 
the city schools wie corresponding average is 182 days, while in the 
rural schools it is only 14^1 days. The children in the rural schools 
have a little over 7 months of school, while city cliildrcn have over 
9 months. The city child has a school term .36 days longer than the 
child in the rural schools. Figure 2 afad Table 8 present these facts 
""for each Stare. « In the figure the projection .of the “pin” beyond 
the “bar” is veVy pronounced in the States faUing in the lower half of 
the figure. /Smaller differences prevail amoof States with respect to # 
the length /of the .city school term, than to that of the rural school 
. term. Ttye “pins” are more nearly equal in length than the "bars.” 

PART OF SCHOOL TERM NOT ATTENDED, % 

The pirt of the school term lost by irregular attendance is shown 
for rural and city schools in Table 8 and figure 3. In the first part of 
the diagram the per cent of the school term lost in the rural schools 
is aboiift^wice that wasted in city schools In many States near the 
bottom of the list the loss is about the same in both classes of schools. 
Illinois and Ohio are outstanding in the relatively small proportion 
qf the/ rural school lost byarregular attendance. It should be noted 
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8 TATII, 

P 1 I 

J 

ijtiJa 

52.9 

aomm. T 

59.9 

W18T V1WI1IA. 

58.9 

UTAH 

56.4 

KBSTUCKT 

36.0 

MAS8ACHUSITT8. . 

3i.o 

TmXSflKX 

29.2 

OHIO 

29.1 

nv KKCOO.,.. 

26.3 

ALABAMA. 

25.8 

OKLAHOMA 

24.3 

MISSOURI 

24. V 

K BSTB8TP71 . . # < 

. 23-4 

mMSTLVAKZB* . . 

23.4 

TL0R1EUL. t i 

22.6 

LOUieiAlA 

20.6 

CBQROlA 

i>8 

TMZA8 

19.8 

10 RTS OAROLTlA. 

19»7 

ZIXI10Z8 

18.1 

Idaho. 

17.5 

OKIOOM 

16.9 

kax&asI 

15-5 

MICRIGAI 

15.2 

SOUTH CAROUIA. 

u.9 

1ASHHGT0I 

15.9 

ARIBOIA 

13.6 

SHOE® ISLAM®... 

15«* 

UMIY1A. . . . . < . 


smlavahi 

12.6 

nv YOWL 

12.0 

MOMTAMA. 

11.8 

nr ada. 

Ti.e 

. KAKYLAX®. 

11.9 

•ORTH DAKOTA... 

10.7 

CALI fOWI A. . . . . 

10.2 

SOUTH TWK0TA. , . 

10.2 

visooxeir 

9.6 

■XSMKOTA. 

9.5 

IOWA. 

8.9 

KAin in 

8.8 

nv jnm 

8.5 

VYOAUMO 

7.7 

MXV KAKP6KXKR. . 

6.9 

COLORADO 

5o8 

nniffLi 

4.8 

mor *.*>•••• 

20 

OOXXSCTICUTv... 

0 J 

UVlW STATM8. . 

19.7 


cut or 

10 



Tiq. i.— P eroanUge ot man toocbtrs la runUacbooto, 1917-11 „ 
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Fiq. 2.— Average length of tho rurtlatxj city soled term, 1917- Ut. 
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in this connection that the States have been arranged in the decreas- 
ing order of the percentage of the rural school term lost. On this 
score Ohio and Illinois occupy the most commendable, and Kentucky 
and Connecticut the most derogatory positions. As a general rule 
t lie city child loses 39 school days annually, or 21.4 per cent of the 
term provided, while the child in rural communities loses 41 days, or 
28. 5 per cent of the school term provided for him. * 

TEACHERS' SALARIES IN RURAL AND CITY SCHOOLS, 

In all elementary and secondary schools the average annual salary 
of teachers is $635. As shqwn in Table 10 the corresponding average 
in city schools is $854 and in rural schools $479. The variations from 
these average practices are best exhibited in figure 4. New Jersey, 
( ulifomia, and Arizona head the list on the high salaries paid to 
rural teachers. Alabama, North Carolina, and Mississippi pay the 
lowest average salaries to rural teachers. Not infrequently the av- 
erage salary paid to city teachers falls below the $600 line. The 
great inequality in the relative lengths of the ' bars” and the “pins” 
in most of the States suggest the query as to whether the rural child 
is not entitled to as good a teacher as the city child. 

✓ 

CITY AND RURAL SCHOOL PROPERTY. 

The estimated value of all school property and the average value 
for each pupil enrolled in school are shown for city and rural schools 
in Table 10. In city schools this per capita is found to be $146.62, 
while in rural schools it is only $59.07. For both combined it is 
$95,12, The reservations from these general averages are shown 
graphically by States in figure 5. Montana, Missouri, and Wisconsin 
rank first on*the values of property in the rural schools. In some 
States little difference exists between the average value in rural and' 
city schools. In most States the “ pins ” # project far beyond the 
“bars,” indicating that great inequality exists as to the “school 
home” provided for tho rural and the city child. * 

* 

THE PER CAPITA COST OF RURAL AND CITY EDUCATION. 

An attempt has been made to ascertain the annual cost pf educa- 
tion in city and rural schools. The results are shown in Table 12. 
vSome of the averages are not precise, q,s the various per c a pitas for 
city and rural schools had to be derived by a process of subtraction, 
as explained above. While the averages shown are not precise, 
they are nevertheless fairly dependable. In figure 6 the per capita 
cost for each pupil enrolled has been ascertained. The city schools 
on this basis spend $40.60, while the rural schools spend only $24.13 
fc>r meeting the current expenses of each pupil. The States have 
been ranked on the' magnitude of rural school costs. Montana, 
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Flo. 4. — Ayerage annual salaries of city and rural teachers, 1A17-1S. (Data based on the total number 

of teachers employed.) 
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Fio. 6. Average value ot all school property per pupil enrolled In city and rural schools, 1917-18. 
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Fio.d.— Current expense for education per pupil on rollo<Mn city and rural schools, 1817-18. 
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Nevada, and New Hampshire rank first, and Rhode Island, Missis- 
sippi, and North Carolina last in the array. Great differences be- 
tween rural and city school expenditures arc indicated by decided 
projections of the pins beyond the bars. The^ States seem to fall 
into two well-defined groups in this diagram, the. State of Maine 
serving as a dividing bar. Those above Maine spend over $32 per * 
rural school 4 pupil, and those below Maine spend less than $23 per 
, pupil. 

It should be remembered that the per cnpitas presented in this 
graph relate only, to current expenses and do not include amounts 
spent for now buildings, grounds, and new equipment. These un- 
usual average capital oiitlays, however, are given in Table 12. 

In figure 7 the average expenditures for education in rural 
and city schools have been computed or> the basis of the number of 
pupils in average daily attendance. : This method of computation 
eliminates from consideration the absence of pupils from schools and 
giv es the actual annual cost for the average pupil who takes daily 
advantage of the school terra provided him. On this basis the per 
capitas become considerably higher, for city schools $51.57, and for 
rural schools $33.67. Figure % shows these facts for the different 
States, ranking the States on the decreasing per capita costs. Ari- 
zona, Montana, and Nevada lekd on rural-school expenditures, and 
Mississippi, North Carolina, and Tennessee come last, excluding 
Rhode Island, whose data were unreliable. In several States the 
average rurai\$ohool expenditures exceed those incurred by city 
schools. / 

As the length of the school term varies considerably in the differ- 
ent States, the average cost based on the average attendance will be 
comparatively low' in States having a short school term and relative- 
ly high in States having a long school term. To eliminate this factor 
of inequality from consideration, it becomes necessary to divide the 
per capita costs pictured in figure 7 by the length of the school term 
in each State for city and rural schools respectively. The*results pf 
these corrections are shown in Table 10 and figure 8. The average 
daily cost in rural schools ranges from 57 cents in Montana to 8. gents 
in Tennessee, the data for Rhode Island being unreliable. The aver- 
age for all rural schools is 23 cents per day, and for albdty schools 28 
cents. It becomes apparent from these figures that city and rural 
unit costs, for the same length of time, are not essentially different. 
These minor differences w^fe magnified in the two. preceding graphs, 
since the length of the school term had not been taken into consider- 
ation. This statement is not derogatory to figures 6 and 7, singe 
they take into account the fact that the city child goes to school a 
greater number of days during .the year than the rural child. It 
should also be remarked at this juncture that large city school^ can. 
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Ha. 8.— Current expenses fw education per day for eaoh puj.ll Id avera*e dally attendance In olty and 

niralschooJs, 1917-18. 
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be maintained at smaller unit expenditures than can small .rural 
schools, most of which have only one room. Where large numbers 
of children can bo conveniently brought together the unit cost may 
not decrease but the educational advantages accruing from the same 
cost can be increased. With equal per capita costs, the city schools 
should be superior to rural schools. The slight difference' in the 
daily cost of maintaining city and rural schools, 28 cents and 22 cents 
respectively, do not, therefore, ‘represent even appro ximatc educa- 
tional advantages, when all ty^ts are considered. From all of these 
analyses of 'current expensesdt does not appear that the rural-school 
child is, getting a “square deal.” He is working under a handicap 
so long as he remains in the rural schools. The movement for the 
consolidatioh of schools seems to offer the most satisfactory solution 
■to this serious problem. 

A further inequality in educational opportunities is also evident 
as shown in Table 12. The average amdunt spent for permanent 
improvements in city schools was $7.16 and in rural schools $4.82 
for each pupil enrolled in school. On the basis of average 'daily 
attendance these per -capita expenditures becomo $9.10 and $6.72, 
respectively. When these averages are divided by the length of the 
school term, they each become 5 cents per day. From those com- 
parative figures it is apparent that the city child is better housed than, 
the rural child. It is true that the building program may have been 
seriously hampered by war conditions in 1918, but these general 
averages, although reduced iiwfiSgnitudo from the corresponding 
^amounts usually spent, ought io be reliably comparable for city and 
rural schools. On every count, therefore^ in figures 2 to 8, inclu- 
sive, it would scorn that the rural schools have been shamefully 
neglected. The average rural cliild is born under an educational 
handicap. * * 

? \ 
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States. 

Average length of 
school term 

I (days). 

| 

Average numtier 
of da vs attend- 
ed by each 
pupil onrolled. 

Average nu 
nf days lo 
each piipi 
rolled. 

mN*r 
st by 
il eti- 

i Ru- 
| rul. 

Percentage ol 
school term lost 
by each pupil 
enrolled. 

1 


; State. 

City. 

• 

Ru- 

ral. 

State.' Oltv. 

Ru- 

ral. 

State 

City. 

9 

State. 

City. 

Ru- 

ral. 

1 

i 

3 

4 

5 

Li. 

7 

8 

9 

;V 

11 

.4 

18 ■ 

I nitrd S tutes' 

161 

182 

144 

120 

| 143 

103 

41 

39 

!~ 

1 : 
! 25. 4 

! 21.4 

| 28.5 


I2d 

171 

. 114 

74 

i”7itT 


50 

54 

1 iv 

in f 


JO 1 

A rtzoiui .... ’ 

Ift2 

177 

153 

99 

119 

88 

63 

68 

; or, 

| 1ft! 1 

1 ” 1 • - 
! 32. 8 

j iz. I 

42. 5 

' Arkansas 

120 

171 

112 

78 

1 128 

71 

42 

45 

! 41 

; 35. 0 ' 

! 20. 0 

36.6 

California .... > . . . 

! 172 

1X1 

157 

123 

! 136 

105 

49 

47 

1 * v “ 

2K. 5 

25.7 

33.1 

Colorado 

168 

1S1 

155 

116 

134 

99 

53 

47 

I 56 

31. 2 

26.0 

30.1 

Connecticut 

1*1 

1KI 

187 

142 

146 

100 

39 

36 

SI 

21.5 ' 

19.3 

41.3 

Delaware .... : 

; ir*4 

1X2 

147 

109 

142 

85 

55 

40 

62 

31.7 

22.0 

42.2 

Hist. Columbia i 

i 173 

173 


134 

134 


39 

39 


22. 0 

1 22.6 


Florida j 

L i.io 

158 

no 

91 

123 

80 

39 

35 

39 

30. 1 

22 2 

32.8 

Ceorgiu .’ 

IIS 

170 

129 

94 

141 

84 

44 

35 

45 

32.0 

19.9 

34.9 

Idaho . i 

150 

173 

143 

197 • 

137 

99 

43 

30 

44 

28. 8 

20.8 

30.8 

Illinois. . j 

' 150 

182 

Ml 

141 

154 

122 

19 

- 28 

9 

11.6 

15. 4 

6,9 

Indiana . ;J 

' 155 

1X1 

141 

144 

143 , 

145 

11 

38 

(') 

7. 1 

21.0 

(') 

Iowa v .. . 

180 

177 

182 

114 

143 

131 

40 

34 

M 

25.4 

19.2 

28.0 

Kansas , T 

172 

176 

170 

122 

135 

117 

50 

41 

53 

29. 1 

23.3 

31.2 

Kentucky 

1.50 

184 

141 

88 

138 

79 

62 

40 

62 

41.1 

25.0 

44.0 

I.ouNanu 

130 

174 

123 

98 

128 

87 

* 39 

40 

36 

28.3 

26.4* 

29.3 

Maine . 

10ft 

174 

164 

137 

139 

1118 

K 33 

35 

31 

19.2 

20.1 

18.9 

Maryland . ./ 

170 

170 

165 

117 

129 

108 C 

r 53 

47 

57 

31.0 

26.7 

34.5 

Massachusetts 

176 

m 

125 

142 

147 

90 

35 

- 29 

35 

19.6 

16.5 

28.0 

Michigan 

172 

185 

159 

137 

143 

132 

. 35 

42 

27 

20.2 

22.7 

17.0 

Minnesota 

160 

182 

161 

129 

153 

117 

40 

26 

44 

23.5 

15.9 

27.3 

Mississippi 

138 

179 

134 

88 

1?7 

85 

- 50 

62 

49 

36.0 

29. 1 

36.6 

Missouri 

165 

1X9 

* 151 

126 

144 

114 

39 

45 

37 

23.7 

23.8 

24.5 

Montana 

162 

178 

142 

113 

• 130 

100 

39 

48 

36 

25.8 

27.0 

25.4 

Nebraska 

16.5 

180 

100 

118 

144 

no 

47 

30 

*50 

. 28.5 

20.0 

31.2 

Nevada 

171 

177 

109 

123 

136 

117 

48 

41 

52 

28.1 

23.2 

39,8 

NewJlarojwhire 

174 

174 

174 

139 

138 

140 

35 

30 

34 

20.3 

20.*7 

19.0 

New Jersey 

185 

1KH 

177 

140 

146 

122 

46 

42 

55 

24.6 

22.4 

31.1 

New Mexico 

155 

174 

151 

102 

142 

95 

53 

32 

' 56 

34.1 

18,4 

37.1 

New York . . 

187 

1 187 

"184. 

145 

145 

145 

42 

42 

39 

22.2 

22.5 

21.^ 

North Carolina 

123 . 

! 172 

.115 

80 

127 

74 

43 

45 

41 

34.9 

26.2 

35.0 

North Dakota : 

168 

181 

. 166 

119 

149 

110 

49 

32 

50 

29.1 

17.7 

30.1 

Ohio. 

161 

181 

143 

140 

151 

137 

18 

30 

6 

10.7 

16.6 

4.2 

Oklahoma 

,w 

1 176 

151 

. 95 

127 

87 

62 

49 

04 

39./ 

27.9 

42.4 

Oregon .. ..! 

183 1 

1 184 

182 

104 

130 

187 

19 

48 

(') 

10.3 

26.1 

0) 

Pennsylvania : 

175 

188 

158 

142 

150 

130 

33 

38 

28 

19.0 

20. 2 

17.7 

Rhode Island .... 

193 

177 

0) 

152 

138 

(») 

41 

39 

22 

21.3 

22.0 

0) 

South Carolina 

111 

176 

103 

73 

128 

06 

40 

48 

37 

35.2 

27.3 

M.9 

South Dakota 

180 

178 

4^8 

122 

146 

118 

64 

32 

.70 

34.6 

18,0 

37.3 

Tennessee- .... . ! 

140 

171 

134 

90 

128 

90 

44 

43 

44 

31.4 

25.2 

32.8 

Texas 

140 

174 

138 

100 

124 

99 

41 

50 

39 

28.3 

28,8 

28,3 

Utah i 

109 

173 

105 

132 

140 

125 

37 

33 

40 

22.0 

19.1 

24.3 

Vermont \ . i 

171 

175 

107 

137 

147 

129 

34 

28 

38 

19.8 

16.9 

22.8 

Virginia*. J 

141 

181 

128 

90 

144 

83 

45 

-37* 

45 

32.1 

20.4 

35.2. 

-4 ' 

174 

181 

108 

129 

139 

121 

45 

% 

47 

55,7 

23,2 

28,0 

West V irginis. 

133 

176 

122 

94 

139 

83 

39 

37 

39 

- 29.6 

21.0 

32.0 

Wisconsin i 

178 

m 

174 

141 

145 

138 

37 

38 

36 

20.8 

298 

20,7 

Wyoming *. ... 

150 

170 

142 

120 

137 

115 

30 

39 

V 

19. 9. 

22.2 

S 9 .O 


1 Statistics unreliable. 
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Tablf 9 . — Comparative summary of number of teachers employed in city and in rural 

schools, 1917-18. * 


States. 


State. 


Wo- 

men 


City. 


Rural. 


Percent aye ()f 
men tcarhrr<. 


United Ptatrs . . 105. 194 545, M5 


Alabama. . 
Arlxona ... 

Arkansas'. . 

California . 
Colorado . . 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dfct Col i im tiia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho.. . 
Illinois. . 
Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas.. 


Kentucky...-. . 

I'OuHana 

Maine 

Maryland 

, Massachusetts. . . 

Michigan........ 

Minnesota * 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New llarofitsUirie 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina. 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island. 
South Carolina 
South Dakota. 

Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah. 

Vermont 
Virginia. 


4, 421 1 
7 , 01 SI 
*1, 

40% 
90 
2H*| 
L206 : 
2, (177; 


Total, j Men. 


Wo 

men 


Total. 


650, 709 25.063 216,319 241.382 


1,812 
7..W 
15,261 
C, f*58j 

6.512 

'Mv2\ 

].636| 

. 5 , 066 ; 

12,377' 


'! ! 


Men 


Wo- 

men 


Total. Plate. 1 Ciiv. 

I I 


4. 656 

1 26.9.17 

6,217! 

! 10.743 

2, 4,54 
2,353 

rftg 

4,414 

9, 657 

1,319, 

6 , Mh 

6 u; 

0, 575 

599; 

4,966 


2,1)75; 
1, 793j 
2,560 
4, 122: 


16,913 

20,076 
16,97^ 
9, 051 
16, Mi 

5, m 


12, 562' 

4 6#t 

1 1,587 ■ 

1 , 7 V, 

2,7W! 

2, 057. 

42 

521, 

563 

20C1! 

12,006 

121 

1,115; 

1,217 

4,3(*V 

17,276’ 

1, 345 

9,376 

10,721 

670 

v "i 

29* 

2,355 

2, 650 

266' 

6,917; 

43.sJ 5,«»4| 

6, 372 

| 

! 1,061! 

l 1 * 406 

425; 

80 

i 1, 855| 

2m 1,636. 

1 , 855; 

tt: 

: fi,27i; 

105 

1,294 

1 , 399| 

l.lOlj 

15, 054j 

247 

2,527 

2, 7T4j 

2 , 4 . 10 ; 

3, W7 1 

77 

492 

1 

569i 

57 4 ! 

33,653; 

1,37.% 

14, 137 

15.512; 

3,281; 

16,990 

934 

6.015 

6,945 

5,3171 

27,6.32; 

4,59 

4,829 

5, 2SsJ 

1 , 995' 

16, 

326 

2,958 

* 3, 284, 

2,02a 

14,071 

196 

2, 152 

2,348 

4,218 

7,908 

122 

1,967! 

2,089! 

l,197i 

7,189! 

702 

2,328 

2, 530! 

412j 

5, 5A5| 

,31% 

2,661 

2, 97fi! 

284 

19,002' 

1,547 

15, 70S 

17,255! 

542 

23.051' 

936 

8.64<V 

9, 572; 

1 

2,049: 

IS, 70s; ■ 

502 

4,622' 

5, 124' 

291 j 

11,611; 

or- 

978 

1,074! 

2, 4A4; 

20,667, 

761 

5,958 

6,719; 

3,361! 

5,781' 

87 

953 

1,040| 

558' 


9 

"J 

11 

1 ^ 

: T 

329,196^409,360* 

16. 1 

10 

8 ,01S! 

10, ft 17' 

23.5 

9.1 

1.291 

1 . 49|, 

11.9 


6.471 

10, 77 1 ! 

36 8 

0 ! 

5, SH5 

c, 555 ] 

11. 7 

12 .. 

4,303 

4,569! 

7.8 

11 . ; 

578 

578 

5.9 

6 . 

556 

016. 

9. 3 

4. 

n 

O' 

11.8 

11 . 


Ru- 

ral 


19.7 

25 8 
13 6 
39 9 

in. 2 

5. S 


3,771| 
9, 850j ; 



1 Probably unreliable. 
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Table 10 . — School property tn city and rural tchooU, 1917-18. 

S . t 


a 

Mabamn 

Arirona 

\iUinsi< .... 

' .ilifurnid ... 

Colorado., 

Connecticut 

I >i-l:iware 

Ib-: . of Columbia. 

\ loriilj 

Ceorgia 

Idaho * 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa. . . 

Kansas 

Kentucky. ... 

Louisiana 

Maine. w ; 

Maryland ! 

Massachusetts*... 

Michigan...* 
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1 The averages tn this column have been computed from the total number of teaching positions OUed. 

1 I’rohaMy unreliable^ 

> Data inconsistent. 
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BIENNIAL SUBVEY OF EDUCATION, 1916-1918. 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1916-1&I8. 

13 .— Percentage distribution of pupils and students a/ all grades 
and private, schools and colleges, 1918. 
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-Tablb 14.— Pupil* and studenti of all grade* in both public and private school* and 

college #, 1918— Part I. 
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8 to 16, next page). 
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2,490 

1 2,345 

Maryland 

IX), | ijl 

221,513 

522,088 

&80 072 

12, 429 

1,574 

j 1,293 

Massachusetts 

24 516 
99) 109 

3, 750 

11,900 

4,795 

6,383 

2,494 [ 4,727 

Michigan *. 

3,484 

| 20,536 

1 

Minnesota 

437,' 407 
511,617 
602,562 

iio iie 

24 ' 187 

14,132 

2,876 

Mississippi 

K 7W 

8,640 

3,709 

Missouri 

49,82$ 

29, 139 
61,860. 

2,330 

5,625 

2,705 

1,503 

Montana 

11,183 

8,079 


i 10 , iw 

4 f 000 

11, 572 

896 

1,837 


Nebraska 

2*0 993 

1 *2 1 CM) 

29,273 

1,530 

1,961 

2,698 

Nevada 

12*988 

1*3# 

143 

7,637 

324 

832 

2,222 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

5-1, 014 
512,019 

si 9J7 

16,653 

34,971 

** 11,977 
50,300 

6 n»Q 

2,779 

5,127 

253 

19,229 

6,256 

J 1,1*7 

| 3,074 

New York 

l mi 

3,8K7 . 

6p WY 

172,226 

1LS52 

2,106 



- 34,122 
3,563 

North Carolina 

North Dakota . 

if OUJ 

616,398 
* 156 414 

2 iSjS 

A TQK 

13,352 

4,843 

Ohio 

819 158 

i , nw 1 

147 IQt 

. 11,995 
182,802 
35,689 

559 

2,991 

775 

Oklahoma 

5 i 261 

7,966 

7,525 

13, 199 

11,665 

Oregon 

121 *}Al 

1, 162 

10,795 . 

882 

Pennsylvania 

1 w* 1 p wl f 

1,390,969 
83, 131 
3K5 697 

4, 456 
108,000 
1 A IM 

22, 718 
124,015 
8,733 
8, 770 
13,124 

80,534 
106, 171 
10,162 
8,076 
29,166 

* 87, 118 
16,364 
49,411 
3,444 

9H5 

3,869 

1,701 

Rhode Island 

18, 479 

9,596 

26, 196 

South Carolina 

ID, OnU 
7 nm 

1, 162 
2v3L4 

724 

987 

South Dakota 

126* 430 

4 * UUJ 
r| ji| 

4,496 

2,980 

Tennessee 

560 M2 

J, 411 
1ft (Ml 

1,263 

^6,110 

5,890 

3,532 

1,408 

Texas 


I A f VDo 

2,057 i 

4,981 

Utah 

992, 904 
lfvt riut 

1 4, 496 

O 707 

11,262 

6,226 

Vermont 

IIAJ, UVv 

53,973 
451 982 

s t FJLl 

6*672 

7 IMA 

* 4,282 

1,895 

Virginia. 4 

1,841 

5,739. 

1,777 

979 

61 i 

Washington 

West Virginia 

225,969 

KMI Tun 

/|VUU 

6, 818 
2,720 
73,512 

1 nfiri 

6,796 

6,403 

4,609 

900 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

wU, / nU 

999,992 
34 H95 

1,191 

3,784 

2,671 

13,143 

591 
, 3,068 



1 1 UWJ 

240 

213 
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Table 15 . — Pupils and students %of all grades in both public and private schools and 
* \ colleges, 1918— Part II. 


T 


United States.. 


Alabama. . 

Arizona 

Arkansas . . 
California. . 
Colorado. . . 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dlst. Columbia. , 

Florida 

Georgia. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Tnril«nft 

Iowa 




Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 


Mississippi.. 
Missouri... 
Montana — 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire.. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 


New York 

North Carolina.. 
North Dakota.. 

Ohk> 

Oklahoma 


Students receiving higher instruction— 



I In Schools of theology, : 
In universities and | law, medicine, voter- 
college#. inary modi' tne, den- 

tistry, and pharmacy. 


In normal schools 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode Island... 
Bouth Carolina. 
Bouth Dakota.. 


Tennessee 

Tens 

Utah 

Vermont «. 

Virginia 


Washington. .. 
West Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Public. Private. 

Total.’’ 

, 

I’uttlic. 

Private* 

j Total. 

Public. 

Private. 

15 

9 

Total. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

J 

J2 ! 

I 

i 13 

! . 1 

.4' 

16 

108,708 

|l78,060 

280, 828 

9,771 

38,822 

I 

48,593 ; 

t 

128,505 

9,509 

138,074 

1,086 

i 1,115 

2,801 

186 

15 

201 

2,402 

1,061 

3,463 

437 i 0 

437 

11 

0 

11 

971 


971 

,W> 

1 927 

1,513 

52 

32 

84 

922 


922 

6,&* 

1 0,298 

13,286 

^92 

1,14G 

1,738 

4,440 

132 

4,572 

3,704 

! 1,574 

5,278 

141 

301 

442 

547 


54 V 

137 

: 2,649 

2,786 

0 

293 

263 

1,059 

271 

1,330 

333 

0 

333 

0 

0 

0 




751 

2,858 

3,609 

425 

1,949 

2,374 

213 

6 

219 

m 

450 

1,130 

46 

0 

40 


8 

H 

1,049 

3,204 

4,853 

94 

499 

593 

1,919 

j 

1 , 919 

481 

210 

097 

25 

0 

1 

25 

957 

i 

-» 

957 

4,560 

19,927 

24, 493 

029 

4,700 

! 5,389 

j 8, Ml 

1,278 

9,819 

4,041 

3, 800 

7,847 

297 

508 

! K65 ; 

! 2,203 

2, 156 

4,359 

5,853 , 

7,434 

13,287 

753 

207 

: 960 




3,056 

4^091 

7,747 

388 

125 

: 513 i 

5,851 


5,s51 

1,002 : 

1,627 

2,029 

5o 

0)2 

667 ■ 

| 2,310 

46 


> 737 

1 , M3 

2,280 

31 

802 

833 i 

1,722 


1,722 

8(3 

1,249 

2,092 

34 

41 

: 7s ' 

1 097 


♦HIT 

1,502 

3,372 

4,934 

0 

1,109 

1 , 109 

! 932 

1S6 

1,118 

, 495 

10,390 

10,885 

0 

3,321 

3,321 

2,989 

825 

3, K14 

6,044 

2,197 

8,841 

1,042 


: 1,649 

i 6,446 

171 

f.,61? 

4,m 

2,984 

7,040 

857 

^Sra77 

1 1,431 

i 3,727 

198 

3,925 

1,755 

1,491 

3,246 

113 

11 

124 

837 


s37 

' 3,928 

5,324 

9,252 

146 

2,710 

i 2,856 1 

1 7, 109 

45 

7, 154 

1,250 

0 

1,250 

62 

0 

i 52 

I 535 


035 

3,027 

2,233 

5,860 

440 

371 

811 

i 3, 670 

89 

4 3,059 

324 

0 

324 

0 

0 

0 




558 

1,094 

1,652 

0 

43 

43 

274 


271 

0 

2,251 

2,251 

0 

525 

525 

2,222 

198 

2,420 

2<0 

0 

280 

0 

0 

0 

1,826 


1 , 826 

6,955 

25,*29 

32,484 

0 

8,593 

8,593 

0,397 


0, 397 

1,273 

3,012 

4,315 

140 

196 

330 

3,430 

325 

3,755 

1,027 

775 

1,802 

94 

0 

94 

1,870 


M70 

9,005 

9,631 

19,296 

731 

1,710 

2,441 

2,803 

324 

3,127 

2,150 

770 

2,920 

212 

112 

324 

8,433 


8,433 

2,843 

1.090 

3,933 

136 

526 

062 

890 

85 

975 

2,180 

21,639 

23,819 

0 

4,364 

4,364 

7,416 

193 

7,009 

243 

937 

1,180 

0 

• 0 

0 

481 


481 

' * 1,536 

2,340 

3,876 

43 

20 

03 

2,917 


2,917 

917 

1,251 

2,168 

111 

• 0 

111 

2,504 

157 

2,001 

664 

3>72 

4,536 

179 

849 

1,028 

1,214 

960 

1,47) 

| 3,002 

4,342 

7,944 

425 

840 

1,265 

7,225 

44 

7,209 

1,099 

0 

1,099 

196 

0 

196 




480 

500 

980 

105 

11 

no 

394 


! ,394 

2,096 

3,061 

5,157 

480 

323 

803 

4,219 

1,225 | 5,444 

3,809 

277 

4,086 

182 

31 

213 

2,412 


2, 412 

HIM 

439 

1,257 

85 

0 

85 

1,71* 

152 

< 1,920 

3,989 

2,201 

6,250 

243 

600 

903 

8,911 

137 

| 9,048 

213 

0 

213 

0 

0 

• 0 



i 
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Tablk 16. — Pupili and ttudenU of all grain in both public and jvwiCf trhooh and 
collegn i 1918— Part III. 



i 

Summary by grades. 

Sumnmry according 
U> ((Bltrol 


States. 






(irnnd 

1 total. 

1 

! hlrnien- 

| u*-y. 

Secondary. 

1 

j 1 Uglier- 

1 Public. 

i*rivatc. 

" 1 

17 

IK 

11) 

j SO 

21 

M 

Ynlted States. 

2(1. 37fi, 730 

2, 137,226 

1 473.495 

1 21,110,660 

1,876,800 

22,987,460 

Alabama. 

Ariionr. . v . . . 

! 667, 4 U 

4. r >2. 500 
4*0, t k i3 
179,623 

m.*25 
5/019 
12,693 
132, 016 
30, 16] 

6,4*5 

6fS. 161 
60,392 
463.227 

ri 1 77N 

X, 513 

898,794 

72,049 

467,912 

641,275 

211.971 

Arkansas 

('ali'omia 

2] 51 9 
19.50b 
6,267 

3, 457 
4,6*5 

Colorado 

9 , 4 4 O 

306,018 

6] 963 

Canned lent. 
Helnwiur 

267,885 

tfvt 

26.761 

3 055 

4,409 

245.125 

9- J7fi 

45,930 
2,902 
. 17,519 

7,39b 
, 18,602 

291,055 
40,372 
80,739 
204,678 
702. 160 

l>iA. Columbia 

Florida. ... 

! (O *12 

101, 711 
. 049, olO 

Id] 755 
1 1 (W) 

6,202 

O i f 14U 

63,240 
107, 182 
6)0, 558 

Own-gin 

45] 2S5 

7, 365 

Idaho 

Illinois 

' 05, 745 

. 1, J SI, (4)7 
1 515, KW 

.Vyi 129 

13,601 
123 215 

1,679 
39 "01 

106, 373 

4,652 
242,39b 
33,289 
3\ft Mr 
17.940 1 

111,025 

1,344.533 

603,903 

433,409 

Indiana 

75 002 

13*071 

* ' 570* OOT 

Iowa 

59' 519 

1 4 * 24 7 

M?’ (Ill 

Kansas../. 

302] $18 

56*540 

14*111 

415 529 





Kentucky 

S3fi,fiZS 
' 325, 5*5 

135 5*6 

27,946 
25,954 , 
20 316 1 

5 649 

<SM 777 

33,500 
38,543 
16,423 
‘ 32,093 

870,222 

356,i;74 

* 30,771 
270,7" 9 
'705,907 

Louisiana , 

A ITU 

MO, 1 £A 

Maine. . 

n tun 

1«]348 

907 77 ^ 

Maryland 

21 (i]o 20 

621,197 

17,519 
IX, 600 

4, 

7 221 

Massachusetts 

w^oao 

111 , 4 IU 

634,302 


131, 545 

Michigan 

656 2S6 

on nu 

17 fin? 

6(0,073 
49K.131 
M3, 461 

83,854 

,.34,329 

9,582 

63,532 

* 4,896 

7(0,927 

332,460 

553,043 

739,137 

131,745 

Minnesota. . . 

461 ]59f) 
517,36; 

58 407 

I i ,wr 

1£ 399 

Mississippi 

31*409 

^ 4 ' 207 

Missouri _ . . . 

652] ISO 

114 440 

t>7 4K5 

]Q n >:9 

Montana.. . V 

12 ' 468 

IV, AU 

1 637 

123] H49 





Nebraska 

264, 175 1 
13,131 
70,6(17 
546,990 
,KS,H04 

\ 3|hj^ 

in o*a 

807 90S 

17,836 
143 
X, 569 
4*072 

335,739 

Nevada... . 

I 530 

IV, 49V 

14]M2 
Oti *53 

New Hampshire 

14^ 756 
65,427 
4 192 

atl 

1 909 

14,965 

87,422 

697,611 

92,102 

New' Jct^v. . . . 
Now Mexico 

fi] 196 
2 100 

564]M1 

07 4M 




Pl,Wi 

, v t 140 

New York 

1,714,910 
1.34, t ;2: 1 

191,456 
24,108 
12,554 
140 327 

a7 471 

1,683,579 
639 093 

270,360 

1,953.839 

North Carolina. 

M 406 

North Dakota 

161,309 
ftllti 353 j 

S] 706 

17l] 400 

iut | CA 

6*, 129 
166,386 
10,010 

667, NO 
177. KS 
1*UI,644 
573,736 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

524 ] 227 J 

M]h51 

84, 864 

11 AT7 

w», 1W 


1 1 , V f p 

502 745 

Oregon 

177 700 

23 70S 


149,831 

1,504,580 

92,568 

set orj 

7,142 

152,(775 

18,779 

11,674 

6,082 

198,973 

1,677,255 

111,367 

410,407 

148,108 

1’am.svivania. 

l ( 49K]0t« 
®9,8n 
302,097 
. 128,841 


ft, 579 
u 700 

Rhode Island 

142, 494 
9] 685 
11 Ov4 

w, ♦ 
1,661 

6 65 * 

fcouth t'aroiina. . 

South Dakota. ~ . . 

U] 387 

t] 940 

142,086 


Tenneasec 

57® 775 

86,544 
112,061 
14 444 

7 net 


80,054 

35,612 

7,009 

8,034 

18,248 

6X1.457 

Texas 

1,007] 430 

102 *23 

1 , wo 

1A 17U 

* 993 403 

t t in' 

Utah 

lu, 1/B 

1,896 
1 ion 

1,1 1U, * 0 / 

112,153 

M mu 

Vermont 

SC] 045 

468,662 

J*, 

9,917 

84 906 

119,16! 

71,95! 

808,191 

Virginia. 

* 1 'Wf 

CM,lUH 

487,943 



11,404 

Washington 

332,771 

303,500 

473,504 

35,885 

88,895 
17,555 
63 196 

6,711 
a mq 

269,480 

319,815 

463,646 

38,653 

8 ,J»0 

4,502 

00,354 

1,240 

378,37* 

524,317 

843,906 

39,793 

West Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

a, w 
16, 301 

91*1 

Wyoming 

3] 1*4 


ill 



4 
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ENROLLMENT IN ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, AND HIGHER EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


In Tables '14; 15, and 16 the number ’of persons attending all 
elementary, secondary, and higher schools have been assembled 
from statistics contained in succeeding chapters. Certain significant 
percentages have been- derived from these enrollment figures, as 
shown in Table 13. From this table it is seen that 8S.6 per cent of 
all persons attending schc.?! are enrolled in the elementary schools, 
9.3 per cent! in the secondary schools, and 2.1 per cent in the higher 
institutions, such as universities, colleges, technological schools, pro- 
fessional schools, and normal schools. In Oregon 4.5 per cent of 
the whole number of pupils in school attendance are in higher insti- 
tutions. Tto corresponding percentage for the District of Columbia 
is 7.4. On* the proportion of secondary students California ranks 
first with 20.6 per cent. 

In the elementary school? 92.8 per cental the pupils are enrolled 
in the public schools, in the secondary schools 90.9 per cent of all 
students are registered in public schools. In higher institutions 
only 52.2 per cent of the students come under the influence of insti- 
tutions under public control. From these relationships it is apparent 
that the private-school factor is most pronounced in our institutions 
of higher education. Tn the chapter on high schools the decreasing 
importance of private high schools has been- pointed out. In the 
chapter on universities, colleges, and professional schools the rela- 
tively static nature of higher institutions under private control has 
been demonstrated over a period of years by means of an index 
curve showing comparative rates of increase. 


It is significant to compare the States on the proportion of the 
total population enrolled in school. These percentages are shown 
numerically in Table 13 and magnitudinally in figure 9. It is seen 
from the diagram that Mississippi, North Carolina, and Tennessee 


have the largest percentages of the total population enrolled in the 
school. In preceding similar statistical reports of the Bureau of 
-Education it has been shown 'that the proportion of childreain the 
Southern States is exceedingly high. This fact means that an 
unusually large proportion of the population is of school age and is 
presumably attending school. These facts are suggested as *a 
plausible explanation of the high ranking of theso three States on 
this point. Novada, with a comparatively large adult population, 
has relatively fow children to attend school, and therefore ranks 
low on the chart. These facts* suggost an explanation as to why 
Southern States usually take low rank when any attempt is made 
to rate the States. From this figuro it is seen that ^L8 per cept 
of the population attends school at some time during the yoar, 19.4 
per cent in the elementary schools, 2 per cent in the high schools, 
and 0.4 per cent in higher educational institutions. 
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Fig. 0 — Percentage o( total population enrolled in oloraentory schools, in secondary schools, and in higher 
educational institutions, 1917-18. 
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Table 17 - Miscellaneous percentage* and rrlatinmhi'pt. appertaining to public and 
private kindergarten*, combined, 1917-18. 


Estimated 
Dumber of 
children 


Per cent of 
children of 
kinder- 
garten ape 


4 to 6 years ■ enrolled in 
, of ago. ! kinder- 

I : gartens. 


Ayorago 
length of 
school 
term. 


A-crago i 
number of : 
days 
attended 
by each 
pupil 
enrolled. 


days 

I #rastcd. 


United States. 


t labama . 

rlrona.... 
Arkansas . . 
California . 
Colorado. . . 


Connecticut . 

Delaware 

Dtst. ofColumhlii . 
Florida.... 
Georgia — 


Idaho.... 
IlUflbl* . . 
Indiana. . 

Iowa 

Kansas . . 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota .« 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana. ..... . 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 


New York 

North CarolUja. . . 
North Dakota. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina. . 
South Dakota. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

.Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

^ Washington . . . 
W'est Virginia . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


2 

.' 4,575,2m 

' n 

i 

V 

, 10. 60 

4 

, 183 

5 

- 100 

139,263 

! 1 02 

185 

97 

12,606 

i 6.66 

1 8F 

75 

inn 982 

. 19 

163 

128 

89, 552 

31.70 

180 

; 87 

39, 338 

16,28 

182 

r,2 

48, 4.52 

24.90 

179 

. 

1 128 

8, 159 

3. 57 

177 

103 

11,651 

35.62 

174 

; 92 

46, 434 

2.06 

168 

too 

■ *166,867 

1.07 | * 168 

109 

21,465 

.74 

I 178 

j 145 ' 

238, 898 

19.94 

1 181 

90 

111, 682 

12.07 

156 

75 1 

101,215 

9. 56 

176 

107 

80, 078 

2.08 

■ 168 

i 92 

117,768 

i 3.11 

183 

95 

101,567 

3. 42 

176 

99 

29,3 48 

5.56 

164 

. 93 

f 57, 946 

3.46 

171 

99 

: 1 133,428 

16. 14 

1 HO 

107 ' 

126, 766 

28.22 

1X5 

102 ! 

; 91,089 j 

105 

- 184 

115 j 

119,481 

.89 

174 

05 1 

118,621 ; 

11. 45 

1 195 

124 i 

17,617 

7.32 

| , 178 


- 55.307 I 

i 11.72 

i 179 

^8 

' 3,15.5 | 

1 9. 45 

i 176 

/108 

15,177 | 

8.12 , 174 

-'ll- 

121,5)9 

29.07 

i ' 1X7 

109 

I 23,574 

1.12 

178 ; 

120 

369, 824 | 

29. 70 

1K5 

86 

* 136, 806 | 

.45 

184 

137 

41,018 ! 

.53 

1K4 

142 

198,329 1 

13.73 

185 

118 

132,286 j 

2.15 

176 

102 

28,263 | 

1.80 

191 

HO 

375,250 j 

6. 51 

191 

110 

23,095 

22.62 

169 

85 

100,900 

.56 

171 

■ 99 

33,901 

2.71 

170 

107 

121,750 

.27 

173 

131 

242,273 

1.65 

176 

85 

23,854 

1.48 

175 

• 115 

13,693 

2.ttf 

166 

113 

114,987 

80 

.176 

91 

57,833 

2.88 

181 

100 

68,881 

.32 

202 

154 

103,228 

23. 56 

193 

120 

7,108 

1.28 
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119 


KX 

ion 

35 

93 

120 

51 

8 

68 

59 

33 

91 

HI 


K8 
77 | 
71 
75 ■ 

”1 
83 ; 
60 . 


51 

6S 

57 


47 
42 

67 

74 

111 

HI 

H4 

72. 

63 

42 

91 

60 

53 

a f . 

hi 

48 

73 1 
58 


1 Per cent of 
school 
term 
wast ed . 

7 * 

46.0 

' : -" _ W 

NtimbeY of 
pupils to a 
teacher. 

ft 

1 

1 « 

47J 
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58 fi 
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Table 19. — Kindergarten* in cities of 2,500 population and over , 1917 -IS. 


1 


States. 


[ Cities re- 
porting. 


Supervi- 

sors. 


Teachers. 


United States. 


Alabama. 
ArUona . 
Arkansas. 
California . 
Colorado. . 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dlst. Columbia. .. 

Flonda 

Georgia 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 


Kentucky 

Lo uisiana 

Maine. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 


Michigan 

Minnesota. .. . 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


Nebraska * 

Nevada 

New Hampshire . 

New Jersey 

Ntfw Mexico 


New York 

North Carolina 
North Dakota. . 

Ohio 

O klahoma . . . , . 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania . .. 
Rhode Island . . . 
South Carolina . . 
South Dakota. . . 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. . 
Virginia... 


Washington... 
West Virginia/ . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


76 I 


8,257 


575 

108 


157 

13 

28 


21 

23 

21 

9 

5 

3 

6 
1 

30 

M 

It 

5 

4 
4 

8 

1 

6 
47 

1 

67 

1 

1 

23 

l 


20 

5 

1 

4 

1 

13 

2 

3 

2 

3 

60 


14 

2 

1 

2 

l. 


493 

167 

104 

36 

67 
% 91 

* 37 

47 

604 

!8 

26 

368 

18 

123 

4 

48 
585 

1 

1. 623 

13 
1 

390 

33 

8 

588 

100 

1 

14 

6 

61 

13 

14 
22 

22 

4Ai 


Pupils. 


Aggregate 

attendance 


709 

720 


25,522 

6,145 

10,^13 


4,080 

282 

829 


42,929 

8.328 

7.675 

2,018 

3-, 226 
3,212 

1,444 

1,264 

19,951 

30,033 
10, 923 
817 
15,844 
1, 161 

4,616 

2-21 

1,114 

32,723 

66 

97,277 

248 

49 

20, 806 
2,535 

500 
22, 141 
4,864 
45 
514 

00 

3, 572 
354 
263 
962 

1,348 

‘‘ 20,280 


Average 
daily at- 
tendarev 


54.261 

48,993 


2,179, 756 
367, 494 


377,684 

32,804 

91,999 


3, 762, 446 
898.390 
768,375 
166,680 

300,968 
307.624, 
136,849 
117, 705 
2,093 107 

2,972,581 
1,249, 570 
69,174 
1,945.209 
106,572 

570, 71 1 
21,766 
131,338 
3,545,907 
5,045 

8, 278,327 
37,886 
6,300 
2,503,616 
251,957 

40,402 

2,419.213 

393,273 

5,220 

61,035 

12,018 
289,469 
40,606 
32, 725 
107,566 

138,444 

2,464,4U 


32*. 

273 


11 996 
2,016 


2,183 

206 

553 


20.671 
4.736 
4 :U6 
1.022 

1,627 

1.746 

799 

665 

11,749 

•16.164 

6,768 

39*1 

10,014 

597 

3,154 

125 

760 

18.917 

28 

44, 819 
199 
35 
13, Tit 
1 436 

212 

12,450 

2,340 

3*1 

351 


1,647 

232 

192 

590 

759 

i2,633 
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Table 21. -Statitlia of public kindergarten t in cilia and rHlaget, 1917-18. 


"1 


States. 


United States. 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dlst. Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia. , 

Idaho 

Illinois , 

Indiana 

lown 

Kansas 

Kentucky.* 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. . 

New Jersey „ 

New Mexico 7. 

New York 

North Carolina. . . 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon * . . 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina... 
South Dakota. . . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington 

West Virginia. . . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Cities and ! 
! villages 
, reporting. 

Super- 

visors. 

Teachers. 

i 

VuplR j 

i 

Aggregate 

attend- 

ance. 

Average 
daily :u- 
tendance. 

2 

1 8 

i 1 

1 •_ 

. ! 

i 

ft 

7 

1,031 I 

77 i 

8,844 f 

433,377 1 43,329, 118 

235.329 

i 

3 


, | 

— p- -- 

24 

709 

51,201 

325 

5 


ir. 

M9 

02, 070 

317 

3 ■. 


3 

157 

19.920 

122 ' 

- *2 

3 I 

032 

27,559 

2,385, 1K8 

13,20s 


i ; 

. His 

0,145 

307,494 

2,016 

27 ' 

3 1 

238 

10, 649 

1,3307012 

7,412 

........... ^ 

2 ; 

157 

4,0*9 

377, OM i 

2, 1 s3 

X 

n 

17 

434 

5l>fl ( 

329 

1 

\ 1 

* 29 

855 

95,221 ! 

571 

2 

| 

2 

91 

13,512 

7s 

30 

2 

510 1 

43, 354 

3, 809,320 

20,943 

2 1 

4 1 

JfiS 

*.3 15 

899,990 i 

4, 7 is 

xo 

1 ! 

255 

9. 170 

1.020,003 1 

5,723 

P 

i 

40 

2,177 

* ' 180,247 | 

1,13s 

r, 

i ! 

r.; ' 

3.220 1 

300.908 

l,t'27 

7 ' 

1 i 

95 

3,477 i 

34 1, 70S 

1 , . 

r, 

i 

37 

1,444 

130,849 

7'Kj 

i l 

1 

47 

1 , 2M ■ 

117.705 

(9Vi 

31 

M 

005 

19, 9*1 

2,090,107 

11.707 

145 

u i 

090 

31, 138 

3,538,795 

19,122 

■ 32 

3 

244 

12,430 

1,437,580 

7,sl.* f 

* 10 

i ! 

32 

965 

1 87,784 

.Vis 

10 

2 

375 

10,115 

1,97>\ 189 

to. 200 

4 

1 

IR 

1,101 

100,572 

597 

u\ 

2 

1M 

0, 3G1 

810,104 

. 4,512 

4 



298 

32,210 

W1 

7 


50 

1,149 

135,181 

"si 

87 


032 

34,035 

3,700,047 

20,081 

: 4 


1 

230 

27,850 

157 

i 93 

9 

1,003 

98,826 

8,438,923 

45,077 

• 1 2 


14 

288 

43,006 

231 

! o ' 


6 

154 

21,485 

121 

y* : 

3 

397 

20,930 

2,521,280 

13, s21 

. , ! / : 

' 

| 39 

2,745 

.278,005 

1 , 585 


j ; 


h 

509 

40,492 

212 


* 23 i 

5 : 

592 

22,403 

2,458,113 

12,075 


0 l 

l 

101 

4,882 

396,201 

2,356 


1 1 


1 

45 

5,220 

30 


5 | 


15 

580 

66,435 

3xl 


1 

2 1 



* 183 

25,518 

152 


13 1 

2 

01 

3,572 

289,469 

1 ,647 


2 ! 


13 

354 

40,606 

232 


4 


15 

299 

36,775 

247 


2 

2 

22 

902 

107,566 

596 


5 


24 

1,435 

146,144 

802 


1 


2 

75 

8,400 

60 


133 

4 

£29 

23,279 

2,810,156 

14,558 


3 


3 

91 

10,793 

01 


O '' 


4 
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* 

* KINDERGARTENS. 

• The statistics of all kindergartens reporting to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion have been summarized in Tables 17-22, inclusive. The statistics I * 

. of all kindergartens in cities of 2,500 population and over were col- { 
lected wilh other city school statistics and have been shown in detail 
for cities of 10,000 population and over in the chapter on city school 
systems. The public school kindergarten statistics in villages, i. e., 
in places having a population l^ss thhn 2,5f)0 in 1010, are not shown 
in detail in this report. Only the summary is shown herewith. The 
statistics of private kindergartens have not been printed in detail in 
the report. Table 22 presents the summary of these 800 reports. 

In figure 10 the percentage of children of kindergarten ^ge who arc i| 
"enrolled in kindergartens has been pictured "by States' It has* jf 
been assumed that the total number .of children 4 and 5 years 
of age, 1 inclusive, in the vurjous States represents the number 
of' children *of kindergarten age*. In the diagram it is seen 
that the District of Columbia ranks first, with over 85 per cent of 
its children, of these ages in kindergartens. A revision of the 
census estimates in 1020 'will undoubtedly show that this proportion 
is too high. California, New York, and New Jersey come next in 

* the order named. In eight States over one-fifth of these children 
are in kindergartens. In the whole country only 10.5. per cent of 

* the children of these ages are enrolled in kindergartens. 

Figure 11 shows the average length of the school term in public 
and private kindergartens, combined. Remarkable uniformity pre- 
vails in the length of the kindergarten school* tern. The average 
term is 183 days. In all States, bpt one, the average exceeds 160 
days. This uniformity in the length of the school term seems to | 
imply that kindergartens are characteristic of cities rather than of 
rural districts, which often have a relatively short school term. 

' T)ie great waste of the school term in kindergartens is appalling 
to the uninitiated. As shown in figure 1 2, in eight States the children i , 
attend less thin one-half the school term provided. In nearly all the *. 
States the loss is over 30 per cent. The average for all States i^ 46 j 

* per cent. .Several reasons account for this apparently gimat^waste. 
Oftentimes all city school buildings for* elementary schools^) hot 
have kindergartens. This lack of kindergarter^fc|ilities means that 
the children wfco do not attend arg often ^bligwl to go long^ dis- . 
tances to school than .such small children should go. The distance 
'factor, therefore, operates to reduce attendance. During t^cse 
early years the child comes into contact with many communicable 4 

# * children’s diseases when at school. His previous home life has been 

more or less restricted, but now he is exposed to any disease brought 
io'school. The loss of a few weeks through sickness may mean that 
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Fio. 11 .— Average length erf the kindergarten *obooj term, 1917 - 18 . 
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Fio. 12,— Percentage o ( tlx kindergarten eobool term waited by Irregular attendance, 1)17-18., 
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the child will not return to school again that year. At this early 
age no compulsory attendance law operates to bring the cliild back to 
school. In vrew of these reasons, a high degree of regularity of attend- 
ance is not to be expected of such small children. 

As shown in Table 17, the average number of pupils to a teacher is 
48. Considering the fact that 46 per cent of the children enrolled in 
kindergartens do not attend, it is found that the average number of 
pupils actually present each day to each teacher is only 22. It is 
evident, therefore, that the teaching load in kindergartens is not,- 
very heavy. Considerable variation from the general average pro- * 
vails, one State (Illinois^ having as many as 80 pupils to a teacher, 
and another (Vermont) having only 20. In considering kinder- 
garten statistics, it should he observed that in States having very 
small percentages of pupils in kindergartens, the averages, as shown 
in Table 17, often exhibit characteristics of a few individual schools 
^and not generalities. Due regard should, therefore, he given to the 
1 r of pupils enrolled in kindergartens in judging the percentages' 



